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MODEL UNITS SHOW 
HOW IT’S DONE 
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SHARING GOOD IDEAS 


Model units show how a top-notch facility operates 














Lindenhurst Postmaster Frank Fallica: “We genuinely wanted [employees'] input. And we got a lot of good ideas.” 


CCB t's nice to be thought of as the NY, Post Office. Unit” and become a showplace of 
office that does things right,” O'Donnell has reason to be proud. ideas on how a top-notch unit 
says JohnO’Donnell, an account- His facility was the first in the should operate. 

able mail clerk at the Lindenhurst, _ nation to earn the title “Model Based on the concepts that see- 





Letter carrier Stanley Kata cases flats into a plastic crate 
bolted onto the wing of his letter case—one of the most 


popular innovations in the model unit program. 





Each morning, John O'Donnell, in the plaid 
shirt, wheels a mobile unit containing account- 
able mail to carriers at their cases. Kata, 

now wearing a tie, signs for his accountable 
items 





ing is believing and good ideas 
should be shared, the program 
eventually will establish two model 
units in each of the 242 sectional 
centers in the country. 

Thus far, only 304 facilities have 
met the rigorous set of objectives 
required for acceptance in the 
model class. Lindenhurst, which 
earned the distinction before 
Christmas last year, was the first 
in the Northeast Region, and other 
regional firsts were Hammond, IN, 
(Central), the Rockville, MD, 
Twinbrook Station (Eastern), the 
Jacksonville, FL, Arlington Station 
(Southern), and the Chula Vista, 
CA, Post Office (Western). 

Once certified, each model unit 
becomes a learning ground for 
postmasters and supervisors in the 
surrounding area. During visits 
they can see in action im- 
provements they may want to 
adopt in their operations. 


O'Donnell, whose accountable 
mail operation was streamlined as 
part of the program, says he likes 
working in a model facility. “1 
think we all enjoy the recognition 
we get when visitors come to 
observe our operations,” he says. 

In Lindenhurst, teams of 
specialists from the Northeast 
Region and the Hicksville Manage- 
ment Sectional Center worked with 
Postmaster Frank Fallica and his 
staff in making improvements. 

The office’s shining service 
record and ideal size—87 
employees, 40 carrier routes and 
three retail windows—made it a 
perfect candidate for the program 
which stresses improving units that 
are already good. 

Fallica, realizing that reluctance 
to accept change is a part of 
human nature, insisted on open 
communications during the time it 
took to achieve model unit status. 

Richard Kresse, representative 
for the local letter carriers’ union, 
credits the smoothness of the tran 
sition that took place in 
Lindenhurst to a good working 
relationship between craft 
employees and management. “The 
postmaster and his people are very 
receptive to our ideas,” he says. “If 
we've got a problem, we don't 
argue about it, we work it out.” 

Kresse says that Fallica got 
everyone involved right from the 
start. “He asked for our ideas and 
made us all feel a part of the pro- 
ject,” says Kresse. 

“We genuinely wanted their in- 
put,” says the postmaster. “And 
we got a lot of good ideas.” 

Among them was the color 
coding of labels on carrier distribu- 
tion cases. Each street label ap- 
pears in a different color, enabling 
substitute carriers to case letters 
more efficiently. A local idea aim- 
ed at reducing accidents was paint- 
ing the incoming and outgoing 
doors to the dock red and green on 


each side as a visible reminder of 
continued 





which door to use. 

But many other changes are an 
integral part of the model unit pro- 
gram itself. 

The most noticeable one in- 
volved redesigning the floor plan 
in the carrier area to allow ex- 
panded use of general purpose mail 
containers. What once had been 
five rows of eight carrier cases was 
rearranged to become a modified 
“U” configuration with the super- 
visor’s desk positioned at the 
mouth of the “U.” 

Employees now roll containers 
of sorted flats and accountable 
items directly to carrier work sta- 
tions instead of picking up mail 
from stationary distribution cases. 

Another innovation involving 
mobile equipment is the use of 
containers to collect customers’ 
“hold” mail. A general purpose 
mail container carrying racks of 
empty mail trays is placed in the 
carrier work area each morning. 
After carriers deposit “hold” mail 
in the labeled trays, the container 
is wheeled to the retail service 
area. There clerks can reach it easi- 
ly when a customer calls for mail. 

To enhance sorting operations at 
carrier cases, plastic crates were 
bolted to the wings of letter cases. 
They serve as convenient recep- 
tacles for flats, providing a neat 
method of storage and measure- 
ment that leaves the work area 
clean and uncluttered. 

Plexiglass tops were installed on 
case ledges to permit carriers to 
slip unique route information 
underneath as an aid to substi- 
tutes. 

To speed the tallying of mail by 
supervisors, strips of tape marked 
in quarter-foot intervals were at- 
tached horizontally on each ledge 
and vertically on each flat con- 
tainer. Supervisors can make an 
instant volume determination by 
measuring the mail against the 
hatch marks. They then record the 
data using hand-held program- 
mable calculators. 


Another change eliminated 
parcel post racks. In their place are 
steel shelves large enough to ac- 
commmodate separations for an 
average day’s parcels on the 40 
routes. The shelf is positioned near 
the exit so that carriers simply pick 
up their parcels as they leave the 
office. 

Retail operations also got a 


thorough overhaul as part of the 
model unit program. A new 
screenline now separates the retail 
unit from mail processing opera- 
tions, and racks containing forms 
for special services were installed 
in the lobby so that customers can 
complete them while waiting for 
service. The general appearance of 
the lobby was spruced up, and 


When they return from their deliveries, carriers in a model unit take a number instead 
of lining up to handle accountable mail. Here John O'Donnell checks in a returning carrier 
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Strips of tape marked in quarter-foot increments on each carrier ledge allow an instant volume 
determination by supervisors. Programmable calculators record volume and aid in planning. 
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new frames for service and 
philatelic posters now decorate the 
walls. 

Some changes are almost invisi- 
ble to employees, such as the new 
filing system that standardizes the 
organization of reporting and data 
collection materials. All improve- 
ments are carefully reviewed for 
their impact on safety, and a 
reduction in accidents is a major 
goal of the project. 

Fallica has lost count of the 
number of visitors since his post 
office achieved model unit status; 
he now asks them to sign a guest 
book. “Other managers cannot ex- 
pect to take back every idea,” he 
cautions. “Many offices simply 
cannot accommodate all of the 
techniques.” But he says that most 


visitors leave with at least one idea 
they can adopt. 

Results during the first quarter 
of the postal fiscal year show that 
the improvements at Lindenhurst 
are paying off in increased efficien- 
cy and—best of all—in safety. As 
compared to the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1981, the post office 
had 13 fewer accidents. 

Fallica is quick to praise his staff 
and the support he received from 
the Hicksville Management Sec- 
tional Center, the Long Island 
District and the Northeast Region 
for bringing his unit up to model 
unit standards. 

“There was cooperation all 
around,” he says. “But that’s what 
it takes to make any project a suc- 
cess.” —Richard Smolko 


Above left: Clerk Robert Sisco sorts flats into general purpose containers and then 
rolis and delivers the sorted items to each carrier work station. Below: The new ar- 
rangement of carrier cases provides a more open work atmosphere and permits the 


use of mobile units 
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f their marriage wasn’t ac- 

tually made in heaven, it cer- 

tainly came close. Ray Kemp 
and Sheila Lane, the “most roman- 
tic couple” in England, became 
engaged over the air waves via In- 
telpost, thereby winning a honey- 
moon trip to New York. 

When the international mail ser- 
vice was launched in Bristol, 
England, last summer, the “roman- 
tic couple” competition was staged 
to publicize it. 

Prospective bridegrooms in the 
Southwest Postal Region were in- 
vited to pop the question via In- 
telpost and receive instant answers 
from their “intendeds” in the same 
way. A panel of judges selected the 
most romantic couple. 

Though the winning letters 
would never make it into one of 
Barbara Cartland’s romantic 
novels, they satisfied the judges 
who, no doubt, were keeping in 
mind the purpose of the contest. 

Ray’s letter to Sheila was 
perhaps colored by the fact that he 
once worked a year as a letter car- 
rier: 

“I woke up this morning and 
had something very important I 
wanted to ask you. It was so im- 
portant it couldn’t even wait for 
the first-class post. So instead, by 


courtesy of the marvels of modern 
technology, I'm popping you a 
question with a speed faster than 
even a telegram could get to you. I 
just hope my idea meets with your 
stamp of approval. I want to tie 
up your heart strings and seal 
them with a knot of love forever. 
Please will you marry me? I'd ap- 
preciate a reply poste-haste. If you 
accept I'll give you a ring later.” 

Sheila’s reply also carried the 
postal motif: 

“Your suggestion would make 
even Buzby’s [the British postal in- 
signia] feathers flutter just a little. 
The speed of your proposal is im- 
pressive. But even if you'd sent it 
second-class post my reply would 
have been just the same. With 
Cupid’s arrow fired so promptly 
through Intelpost, correctly and 
clearly addressed to the postage of 
my heart, how could I say no.” 

The happy lovers were married 
in April at a traditional wedding 
with three bridesmaids in the 
bride’s hometown of Plymouth. 
Two days later they flew to New 
York, compliments of British Air- 
ways and a local travel agency. 

U.S. postal officials met them at 
Kennedy International Airport dur- 
ing a fog as thick as pea 
soup—” just a little something we 
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thought up to make them feel at 
home,” joked Robert Siebert, 
Northeast Regional Director of 
Planning. Siebert, along with John 
Mulligan, Regional Postmaster 
General; Louis Delmas, Regional 
Program Manager of Customer 
Services; and James Dennis, New 
York District Director of Cus- 
tomer Services, made up the 
welcoming committee. 

The honeymoon couple toured 
the New York Post Office and 
were greeted by Manager Anthony 
Argento at the Intelpost facility in 
the World Trade Center. There, 
they sent messages home to 
England, and against a background 
of Love stamp replicas, were asked 
by reporters to act out a more 
traditional marriage proposal. 

“At last I have him on his 
knees,” exclaimed the bride as her 
husband knelt with arms out- 
stretched for the photographers. 
Later, the pair toured the island of 
Manhattan on a Circle Line boat, 
enjoyed a delightful dinner at the 
“Windows on the World” 
restaurant atop the World Trade 
Center, and attended the musical 
“Annie.” 

So far, no romantic Intelpost 
proposals have been reported in 
the U.S. Unlike the United 





Kingdom—where 56 post offices 
are equipped to correspond elec- 
tronically with one another (as 
well as with Canada, The 
Netherlands, Switzerland and the 
U.S.) through a London service 
center—the U.S. currently has only 
two service centers (Wash- 

ington, DC, and New York). 
Postal Service plans call for the 


at 


ay Kemp. 
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opening of three more service 
centers this year. 

Businesses use the USPS service 
exclusively for commercial cor- 
respondence. For example, a car 
dealer in Ardmore, PA, mails parts 
orders to the Intelpost center in 
Washington, where a facsimile is 
transmitted electronically in just 
seconds to London. A hard copy 
of the order is then mailed to its 
final address in Great Britain. The 
dealer estimates this method of 
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ordering saves him two or three 
weeks of shipping time. The cost 
of one page of copy (text or non- 
text) is $5 plus Express Mail or 
Special Delivery charges. Postage 
for hard copy delivered through 
regular mail channels is included in 
the $5 fee. 

An example of non-text 
copy—charts, graphs and the 
like—was the page of music sent 
by pianist Liberace from London 
to his agent in New York by In- 
telpost.@ =§=©—Catherine Courtney 





OPEN 
HOUSE 


BRING THE FAMILY 


The-place-where-daddy-works fascinated John 
and Priscilla, youngsters belonging to mail 
handler Steve Hess and his wife Amanda. 


Booklets describing the Northern Virginia facility's 
operations were distributed by Dorothy Brodowski, a 
general clerk in Customer Services 





hen employees at the 

Northern Virginia Manage- 

ment Sectional Center 
celebrated the facility's 10th birth- 
day, more than 1,500 friends, 
relatives and neighbors showed up 
to help. 

An open house scheduled for a 
Thursday —from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
and 5 p.m to 7 p.m.—gave the 
visitors a good opportunity to see 
the sectional center in action. 

While some of the facility's 
1,700 employees channeled the 
mailstream through the equipment 
(which includes seven Mark II 


continued 














Far left: The Mark Il facer-canceler was a crowd 
pleaser. Left: LSM supervisor Jim Burrow 
explains operations of the ‘‘ZIP Code machine,” 
as one visitor termed it. The Northern Virginia 
facility has seven letter-sorting machines 

Above: Winchester, VA, superintendent of mails 
Bill Peffer found the open house an opportunity 
to tour his sectional center facility. With him and 
another visitor are mail handler Robert J. Boutte, 
their guide 





Photographs by Patrick S. McCabe 





facer-cancelers and seven letter - 
sorting machines) others greeted 
visitors, passed out a booklet 
describing the sectional center and 


sorted the guests into groups of 25. 


Then came 45-minute escorted 
tours of the 10-acre building in 
Merrifield, VA, where 3.5 million 
pieces of mail are processed daily. 

“I was really impressed by the 
bigness of it all,” declared Janet 


Ford of Troop 214, one of the 
three Brownie groups on hand for 
“Usually you just think 


the event. 


of a post office up front where 
they sell stamps.” 

Even family members got a sur- 
prise. Pauline Sizer, grandmother 
of ZIP mail translator operator 
Charles Sizer: “It's great, I'll tell 
you that. It’s much bigger than | 
thought. I never realized there was 
so much to getting a letter.” After 
their tour, the visitors were invited 
to sit down in the swing room and 
enjoy soda, coffee, potato chips, 
pretzels, lollipops and balloons. 

Charles Ward, who was officer- 


in-charge when the anniversary 
took place March 18, says that 
more than a month of preparation 
went into the event. “But,” he 
adds, “the time and effort was 
miniscule compared to the results.” 

Newly appointed Sectional 
Center Manager Gerald F. Merna 
adds that tours are avail- 
able—usually once or twice a 
month between the hours of 6 
p.m. and 8 p.m.—for anyone in- 
terested in seeing how mail is pro- 
cessed. @ 





A chance to crank a vintage 
canceling machine and 
refreshments highlighted the 
45-minute tours offered during the 
open house. More than 1,500 
people visited the sectional center 
facility 
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n May 10, Will Kornfeind 
yo) ttbal cre Ma dens oy tc-te bel cele We wr Cae 
Man machine, arranged his 


yal atau oe-tei(ieyale-Mcicole) Mita eaesel ane) 
the video game cabinet, punched 
the single-player button and began 
running the maze. Six-and-a-half 
hours later, after breaking his own 
record for the second time, he 
walked away a world champion. 

Pac-Man, like Space Invaders, is 
a game thaf no one really wins. It 
can swallow quarters faster than 
the Pac-Man figure can gobble up 
white dots. 

But Kornfeind, 34, a relief win- 
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dow clerk in Spokane, WA, has 
come the closest of any player so 
far to beating the machine. During 
his most recent try for a spot in 
es om@athtatals Me slele) ans) ah A Les ale 
Records, he scored 3.1 million 
points in 249 rounds 6n a single 
quarter. 

How? The 11-year postal 
veteran tells all in a book he’s just 
finished, tentatively titled “Pac- 
Man Survivalist Manual.” It’s now 
being reviewed by publishefs? 

Basically, however, he says that 
prowess at the game depends on 
determination—the same kind of 








attitude that helped him succeed as 
a multi-position-letter-sorting 
machine operator. 

When he worked the MPLSM, 
Kornfeind won the Spokane record 
for the most consecutive perfect 
edits (random checks to see 
whether 100 letters are sorted to 
the proper bins in the machine). 
He keyed outgoing mail with 
100-percent accuracy during 29 
successive edits, from September 
20, 1977, to June 13, 1978, and 
earned a $250 incentive award. 

The challenge of Pac-Man’s “in- 
finite detail” was his incentive for 
setting out to beat the game in 
February 1981. “I was fascinated 
by the maze concept,” he says. 
“The shoot ‘em up games never ap- 
pealed to me. My days off are 
Sunday and Monday, and every 
Monday I'd go in and drop a roll 
of quarters in less than an hour's 
time. After a few weeks, I began 
to notice that when I ran in a cer- 
tain direction, the monsters would 
always react in the same way.” 

Looking back, the 6-foot-8-inch 
clerk figures he slipped about $400 
into the money slot on the 
machines at the Players and Spec- 
tators Restaurant while learning to 
run the maze. 

After he found safe paths 
through the initial rounds (sym- 
bolized by various kinds of fruit 
and, finally, keys), it took Korn- 
feind several months to develop a 
strategy for the ultimate round— 
the ninth key. (Note to Pac-Man 
fans: There is no gold bar.) 

By January, he had cracked a 
million points and begun scoring in 
the 2 million range. In March he 
hit 2.7 million, which the Guinness 
Book of World Records publishers 
had told him was a world record; 
he reached 2.9 million in April. 


Photograph by Lorinda Girault 


Then, during an epic day of play 
captured on videotape—a Guinness 
requirement if he wants to appear 
in the new video game category 
planned for the book—he broke 
his own record with 3,127,240 
points. 





The 6-foot-8-inch Spokane window 
clerk is working toward a Guinness 
World Record title 


In the meantime, Kornfeind had 
come up with the idea of sharing 
the techniques he’d discovered— 
through “the most in-depth, 
comprehensive book” on the 
market. To test whether he could 
teach the skills, he used Spokane 
mail processing supervisor Brent 
Whicker as a guinea pig. In about 
four months, he brought Whicker 
from a high score of 30,000 to a 
recent total of 1,080,180 points. 
“I'm really proud of him,” says his 
mentor, who had to break 
Whicker of some bad “driving” 
habits before teaching him safe 
pathways through the maze. 

Kornfeind says the idea of 
beating the unbeatable was what 
drove him to spend so much time 
on the game. He attributes his suc- 
cess to an ability to harness his 


mental energy rather than an in- 
clination toward mathematics or 
engineering. “English was the 
course I liked best in school,” he 
says. “And the thing I've always 
had in the back of my mind was to 
write a book. I’m not particularly 
intelligent; I guess I have a high 
metabolic rate. My mind works at 
high speed and I’m able to call on 
a reserve of energy when I want to 
overcome a challenge. 

“It requires tremendous mental 
self discipline to be successful over 
a machine, whether it’s an MPLSM 
or Pac-Man. When I was an 
MPLSM operator, to make the job 
more interesting, I built a challenge 
into it.” 

Kornfeind made 100-percent ac- 
curacy his goal as an MPLSM 
operator, a job he loved. ‘I'd still 
be doing it if they ran machines 
during the day.” His challenge as a 
window clerk, he says, is 
100-percent courtesy. “I try to put 
myself in the customer's place and 
be understanding. I think of the 
economic times we live in, and 
that people are having a hard time 
and I have a good job. I try to be 
as courteous as possible.” 

The Postal Service has been 
Kornfeind’s entire career. He began 
as a carrier in Melrose Park, IL; 
Lansing, IL; and Gary, IN, leaving 
the USPS twice to attend-college, 
and getting reinstated. Then he 
moved to Spokane and again was 
reinstated seven-and-a-half years 
ago. 

In some ways, he admits, he’s 
looking forward to losing his en- 
thusiasm for Pac-Man. “There are 
other things in life,” he says. But 
handling a Rubic’s Cube isn’t one 
of them. “I'll never pick one up,” 
he vows. “I know what would 
happen.” & —Andrea Nellius 
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MC clerk Robert Hess has 

paid cash for a brand new 

car and trips to exotic 
places thanks to U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Ray Roberts used a four- 
year accumulation of bonds as a 
down payment on his first home. 
And PAR counselor Larry Brouse 
is using savings bonds to repay a 
debt of love. 

His 1968 Chevrolet station 
wagon had given him more than 
128,000 dependable miles. But the 
price of filling its gas tank was 
climbing steadily and the possibili- 
ty of a breakdown on the 15% 
mile drive to work was a growing 
threat. 

“I decided this was the prover- 
bial rainy day I had been saving 
for,” says Robert Hess, a PS-4 of- 
fice mail clerk at the Los Angeles 
Bulk Mail Center, “so in 1980 I 
paid $7,100 for a new, energy- 
efficient Toyota Celica station 
wagon.” 

Hess paid cash for the new car, 
using some of his U.S. Savings 
Bonds. He started buying bonds in 
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1966 through the payroll savings 
plan. Over the years he added his 
pay increases to his original $25 
authorization and now puts $150 
into bonds each pay period. 

“I like the feeling that there is 
ready cash if I need it,” says Hess. 
“Instead of paying bills plus in- 
terest, I'm paying myself—and 
earning interest.” 

His saving habits have also 
helped him indulge his love of 
travel. Since 1979, he has traveled 
all over Europe and, this year, 
plans to visit Egypt or the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

“Do | still put money into sav- 
ings bonds?” says Hess. “You must 
be kidding; of course I do. And 
the old Chevy—well, I'm attached 
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to it. I use it for heavy duty haul- 
ing and to take my three dogs to 
the park. Like an old horse, it 
deserves a green pasture. | give us 
both a treat by driving it to work 
once a week.” 
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When Ray Roberts left the 
Navy, he and his wife moved into 
their own home—thanks to U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 

“I signed up for bonds while still 
in boot camp,” he says, “to help 
our unit beat out the others in 
competing for the most bonds 
sold. They were sent to my 
parents’ home in Colorado, and I 
just forgot about them.” 


continued 








In 1968, Roberts married his 
high school sweetheart, Candance. 
A year later their son, Jason, was 
born and a year after that their 
daughter, Holly. When they 
returned to civilian life in 1971, 
Roberts went back to his job as 

tter carrier at the Denver Post 
Office where he had worked for a 
year before joining the Navy. But 
the family needed a place to live. 

“It was my mother who came to 
the rescue,” says Roberts. “She 
said, ‘What about those bonds 
we've been receiving through the 
mail?’ And that’s how we came up 
with a $2,000 down payment for 
our first house.” 

His bonds also came in handy 
when Roberts went back to school 
part-time at the University of Col- 
orado. The Veterans Administra- 
tion paid his tuition, but if he 





needed a special book or there was 
some other unanticipated expense, 
“it was back to the bonds cache.” 
He graduated in 1976. 

Roberts, now a buildings 
management assistant, has sold his 
first house and bought another, 
but his habit of saving through the 
payrol! deduction plan continues. 

“It’s such a convenient way to 
save and to have extra money 
available at the same time,” he 
says. “When we pack for a trip, 
for example, we put a few bonds 
in our luggage—they can be cashed 
anywhere in the United States—for 
back-up money. If they’re not 
cashed, which is usually the case, 
we just file them away with the 
others and let them accumulate.” 

The years of neglect his children 
suffered as a result of his drinking 
are painful memories for Larry 
Brouse. But he intends to provide 
a better life for his 4-year-old 
granddaughter, Elizabeth. By the 
time she is 18, Brouse plans to 
guarantee that her college tuition 
will be paid with the U.S. Savings 
Bonds he buys through the payroll 
deduction plan. 

Brouse, 56, joined the Postal 
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Service as a clerk in the 
Englewood, CO, Post Office in 
1968. “Before then,” he says, “I 
worked here and there—mostly I 
was a practicing alcoholic.” 

His postal job changed all that. 
When Brouse learned about the 
Program for Alcoholic Recovery 
shortly after being hired, he 
viewed it as a chance for salvation. 
“T entered PAR through the front 
door,” he says proudly. “I didn’t 
have to be referred.” 

After three years of sobriety, 
Brouse became a PAR counseler 
and, in 1980, was named PAR 
coordinator in Denver. With the 
help of three counselors, he now 
aids employees in the Colorado 
and Wyoming area. 

Despite their previous tribula- 
tions, Brouse and his wife, Norma, 
have reason to be proud of their 
three children. Larry, 28, is a suc- 
cessful businessman; Geraldine, 25, 
the mother of Elizabeth, is a nurse; 
and Patricia, 24, is a letter carrier. 

“My main purpose in buying 
bonds for my granddaughter is to 
give her a measure of security. 
And I suppose I’m also making 
amends, in a small way, for the 
years I wasted drinking.” 

—Catherine Courtney 








Above: When Ray Roberts and family leave their Denver, 


CO, home for a vacation, savings bonds become their 
“U.S. travelers checks."’ Left: The savings bond deduction 
route brought Robert Hess from Los Angeles to the foot of 
the steps at Dracula's Castle in Transylvania. 


Photograph by Mel Short 
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hen Pete Kellam drives his 
Jeep these days, he remem- 
bers to close the door. 

He didn’t always follow this pro- 
cedure, and as a result the 33-year- 
old carrier out of the Pleasant 
Grove Station in southeast Dallas, 
TX, lost part of his right foot ina, 
vehicle accident. 

It was a day Kellam will never 
forget—Jan. 19, 1976— when he 
became one of 1,944 postal people 
injured in vehicle accidents that 
year (fiscal ‘77). His accident was 
one of 11,211 in the Postal Service. 

* “Tt haderained just a little bit 
that day,” Kellam recalls. ““There’s 
an S-curve on my route I’ve gone 
around a thousand times. As I 
rounded the corner, I stepped on 
the accelerator. The Jeep hesitated 
Prete MeatsaMtttcwatse Me tateMeatsameats 
back end broke loose. I oversteered 
into the skid and the vehicle came 
toa stop Plate Mattastse over on its 
side.” 

In fiscal 77 it cost the Postal 
Service $6,560,350 to repair ve- 
hicles that had been in accidents; it 
cost 37 cents worth of paint to fix 
Kellam’s Jeep, but for the carrier 
the personal repair was more 
costly. 

“T had my seat belt on but my 
door was open. As the vehicle was 
turning over (on its side), I felt my 
head was going over. I was leaning 
out. My right foot got trapped be- 
tween the ground and Jeep.” 

Somehow Kellam freed his foot 
Prete M-sel @elti me) Mont Muoalemaltariols 
through the rear door. “I saw leak- 
ing gasoline. I pulled out the mail 
and then looked down and saw my 
foot was ballooning up,J pulled off 


my shoe and saw blood.” 

Eventually, Kellam lost his big 
toe and the toe next to it as well as 
part.of the ball of his right foot, 
and after 16 days in the hospital he 
spent seven months at home re- 
cuperating. 

When he returned to work, he 
tried carrying again, but had prob- 
lems. “The fancy shoes that had 
been made up for me were giving 
me problems, and I had to go on 
i realicae Meith a aaa 

The 12-year postal veteran spent 
the next two years working at oth- 
er postal jobs. He was assigned to 
the accounting shop for a year and 
then to Express Mail. 

“But I wanted to get back to 
carrying,” he says. “There’s a bit 
of a stigma when you're on limited 
duty even though I think I carried 
my weight in those jobs. I love 
carrying the mail. You have a lot of 
freedom out there. You get to meet 
people and help dispel some of the 
bad publicity the post office gets by 
showing people you care about 
their mail.” 

By finding shoes that fit properly 
and paying closer attention to what 
he’s doing wher he’s on his feet, 
Kellam was able to return to carry- 
ing the mail. 

Trois Fletcher, manager of sta- 
tion operations at Pleasant Grove, 
says: “This man is amazing. I wish 
I had 20 like him. The people on his 
route were really happy to see him 
back. He’s the kind of individual 
everybody likes.” * 

Each day, Kellam goes around 
the same curve where the accident 
occurred, “but,” he says, “you can 
bet my door is closed now.” & 


—Alan S. Drattell 
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A PROMISE KEPT 


New Orleans distribution clerk raises $1,000 a year 
- for sickle cell anemia 


ith a will to give that ex- 
YW) xe her financial means, 
Christine Nogess has found 
an ingenious way of meeting her 
personal pledge to help sufferers of 
sickle cell anemia with a $1,000 
annual contribution. 

Watching a telethon to raise 
funds for sickle cell research and 
treatment five years ago, the New 
Orleans distribution clerk made a 
$50 on-the-spot contribution and 
promised herself she would give 
that much each successive year. 
But the very next year, she found 
herself able to spare only $10. 

That's when she started looking 
for a new way to get the money 
she needed to fulfill her promise to 
herself. What she found has en- 
abled her not only to keep her 
original pledge, but to multiply it 
20 times. 

In each of the last three years, 


Nogess has contributed $1,000 to 
the program for treatment’of sickle 
cell victims at Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans. The money is the 
product of her own labor: Nogess 
crochets pin-on ornaments sym- 
bolic of various holidays—black 
cats and jack o’lanterns for Ha!lo- 
ween, bells and Santas for 
Christmas, hearts for Valentine's 
Day, and roses for Mother's Day, 
to name but’a sampling—and sells 
them for 50 cents apiece. Thus, to 
raise the $1,000 a year she is now 
committed to giving, Nogess hand- 
manufactures twice that number of 
ornaments. 

“IT make them while I'm watch- 
ing television,” she explains. “I like 
to watch, but I hate to think of 
time being wasted. So I'll sit down 
and crochet while I'm watching, 
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and that way the time’s not really 
wasted.” 

Though Nogess prefers to work 
behind-the-scenes, she is occa- 
sionally persuaded to make televi- 
sion appearances she hopes will in- 
spire similar undertakings. 

"I don’t expect everyone to raise 
as much money as I do—it’s so 
easy for me working at the post 
office, where it’s like being part of 
a big family and everyone is eager 
to help—but I do think there are 
others who could do something 
along these lines,” she says. 

In fact, Nogess does come from 
a postal family. Her father, uncle 
and son all have worked as letter 
carriers and she herself is a 17-year 
postal veteran. She worked for 12 
years as a multi-position-letter- 
sorting-machine operator: “I loved 
it and thought I'd be on the 
machine for the rest of my life, but 
then because of arthritis I couldn't 











To honor her pledge, Christine Nogess 
crochets 2,000 lapel ornaments a year 
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keep up any longer.” For the last 
three years, she has been a full- 
time distribution clerk in the main 
post office in New Orleans. 

When Nogess recently made a 
television appearance on a local 
talk show, a major concern was 
remembering her fellow rostal 
workers. “I was very nervous,” she 


_ says, “but the one thing I didn’t 


want to forget was to thank 
everyone in the post office. I 
asked the emcee to remind me, in 
case my nervousness made me 
forget. And though I don't recall 
doing it, | asked people at work 
the next day and they told me I 
had remembered.” 

Though no members of Nogess’ 
immediate family suffer from sickle 
cell anemia, she has had first-hand 
experience with what it means to 
live with the disease through con- 
tact with the two afflicted sons of 
a close friend. 

“There is no cure for the disease 


as yet,” she says. “But the money I 
help raise for the program at 
Charity Hospital enables victims to 
get treatment between sickling 
crises, so when one occurs it may 


not be too bad. Before this pro- 
gram was instituted, many of the 
patients were unable to get this 
treatment because they can’t afford 
to pay for it and don’t qualify for 
government programs like 
Medicaid.” 

Sickle cell anemia is an inherited 
trait that is carried by an estimated 
eight percent of the American 
black population (it afflicts blacks 
almost exclusively). The disease 
derives its name from the changes 
it causes in the shape of red blood 
cells during the crisis periods. 

At these times, normally round 
red blood cells assume a crescent 
or sickle shape that impairs their 
ability to perform the essential life 
function of carrying oxygen 
through the bloodstream. Sickling 
crises are extremely painful and 
can cause neurological, kidney and 
other related problems. The disease 
is often fatal at an early age. At 
present, the only treatment consists 
of measures that can moderate the 
intensity of the disease, such as 
transfusions of blood or water. 

a —Barbara Moldauer 











THE 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE: 


DINOSAUR 
DYNAMIC CARRIER 


Attorney Robert Posch Jr. writes a monthly column for Direct 
Marketing magazine. In a recent column he examined the Private 
Express Statutes and presented his views on why they remain essential 
to the nation. His article is reprinted with permission. 


re the Private Express 

Statutes necessary to the 

financial health of the 
USPS or does such monopoly 
grant actually hinder the Service? 
The latter is the thrust of 
the...Private Mail Carriage Act of 
1981.” This bill would expressly 
permit the carriage of mail by 
private express or carrier for com- 
pensation, therefore, ending the 
traditional monopoly held by the 
USPS over First-Class Mail. 

Everyone knows changes are 

coming. The USPS is the oldest 
communications infrastructure in 
the United States. Is it now “that 
overworked, malfunctioning 
classically Second Wave Insti- 
tition” as described by Alvin Tof- 
fler?* Or, more hopefully, does the 
USPS owe its longevity to its own 
dynamism in growing with our na- 
tion through its various commer- 
cial epochs? [The proposed] legisla- 
tion presents a useful starting point 





in examining the Private Express 
Statutes, an integral part of the 
financial health of the USPS. To 
best review this...debate which will 
affect the financial survival of all 
direct marketers in the next 10 to 
15 years, we shall: 


(a) state the law on point; 

(b) review why it’s there; 

(c) examine whether it should 
stay there; and 

(d) comment on the future of the 
USPS in general. 


he Law 

First, the text of 18 

USCS§ 1696 is as 
follows: 


1696. PRIVATE EXPRESS FOR 
LETTERS AND PACKETS. 


(a) Whoever establishes any 
private express for the con- 


*Author of “Future Shock” and “The Third Wave.” 





veyance of letters or packets, or 
in any manner causes or pro- 
vides for the conveyance of the 
same by regular trips or at 
stated periods over any post 
route which is or may be 
established by law, or from any 
city, town, or place to any 
other city, town or place, be- 
tween which the mail is regularly 
carried, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both. 


This section shall not prohibit 
any person from receiving and 
delivering to the nearest post of- 
fice, postal car, or other 
authorized depository for mail 
matter any mail matter properly 
stamped. 


(b) Whoever transmits by 
private express or other 
unlawful means, or delivers to 
any agent thereof, or deposits at 
any appointed place, for the 











purpose of being so transmitted 
any letter or packet, shall be 
fined not more than $50. 


(c) This chapter (§§1691 to 
1734) shall not prohibit the con- 
veyance or transmission of let- 
ters or packets by private hands 
without compensation, or by 
special messenger employed for 
the particular occasion only. 
Whenever more than 25 such 
letters or packets are conveyed 
or transmitted by such special 
messenger, the requirements of 
section 500 of Title 39, shall be 
observed as to each piece. 


There it is. Now, how did it 
begin and why? 


rigins of the Law 
In 1692, far removed 

from our electronic age 
(Ben Franklin hadn't even flown 
his kite yet), a Mr. Thomas Neale 
was granted a 21-year royal patent 
to operate the colonial postal ser- 
vice. Mr. Neale began one tradi- 
tion immediately—he lost money! 
In 1707, the British postmaster 
general purchased the colonial 
operation for 1,664 pounds. 

After years of lackluster 
management, Benjamin Franklin 
was appointed postmaster general 
in 1753. Within eight years, he was 
showing a profit! However, his 
success was short-lived and even- 
tually lost in the Stamp Act con- 
troversy (1765). Then a war was 
fought resulting in new manage- 
ment for the post office. 

By 1782, Yorktown was won 
and the Continental Congress 
adopted a postal monopoly, 
specifically (emphasis my own): 

“The Postmaster General of 
these United States for the time 
being, and his deputy and 
deputies, thereunto by him suffi- 
ciently authorised [sic], and his 
and their agents, post-riders, ex- 
presses and messengers respec- 
tively, and no other person 





whatsoever, shall have the 
receiving, taking up, ordering, 
despatching [sic], sending post 
or speed, carrying and deliver- 
ing of any letters, packets or 
other despatches |sic] from any 
place within these United States 
for hire, reward, or other profit 
or advantage...” 

This monopoly principle was 
written into the Constitution in 
Article 1, Section 8 which pro- 
vides, among other things, that 
Congress shall have the power to 
establish post offices and post 
roads and to make all laws 
necessary for carrying into execu- 
tion that order. In [a] November 2, 
1981 address introducing U.S. S.B. 
1801, [it was] argued that: 

“Section 8, Article 1 of our 
Constitution merely states that 
the Congress shall have power 
to establish post offices and post 
roads. It is not stated how Con- 
gress may establish postal ser- 
vice, much less dictate a govern- 
ment monopoly.” 

There is no doubt the language 
of Section 8 is vague. However, it 
should be noted that despite such 
vague language the framers and 
populace of the time (otherwise 
jealous of powers granted the na- 
tional government) acquiesced to 
this clause with no acrimony what- 
soever—in fact, with virtually no 
debate at all! 

The current USCS §1696 was 
“born” in 1845. Senator William 
Merrick of Maryland feared for the 
financial health of the post office 
which was gradually being eroded 
by various private expresses. The 
1845 act marked the first time in 
U.S. postal evolution that Con- 
gress employed the term “private 
express” in describing the activities 
of private companies which were 
carrying such items for compensa- 
tion. 

Under the 1845 statute, the 
monopoly covered “letters, packets 
or packages of letters, or other 
matter properly transmittable in 





the U.S. mail, except newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines and 
periodicals.” This language might 
well be construed as encompassing 
all commercial information. 

To date this monopoly has sur- 
vived various Congressional at- 
tempts at Congressional repeal as 
well as court challenges. For the 
record, such monopoly has been 
shown to encompass advertising 
circulars addressed to particular 
persons or locations but not mer- 


chandise. 


ubious Independence 
In an effort to eliminate 

political influence over 
the Postal Service, Congress 
abolished the post office as a 
cabinet-level department in 1970 
and replaced it with a quasi- 
independent corporation, the cur- 
rent USPS. At that time, Congress 
ordered the Governors of the 
USPS to undertake a thorough 
reevalution of the monopoly. By 
1973, this study was com- 
pleted—though regulations were 
changed in 1979 to allow private 
delivery of “extremely urgent” 
mail. 

The 11 years that followed 
showed laudatory improvements. 
This labor-intensive service (ap- 
proximately 85 percent of 
operating costs) reduced its payroll 
by 75,000 while increasing its 
overall volume of business. The 
USPS was forced to raise signifi- 
cant amounts of capital for moder- 
nization—modernization long 
neglected by the former Post Of- 
fice Department. 

This made its overall expen- 
diture volume compare un- 
favorably to its mail volume, par- 
ticularly in the short-run. Then 
there was OPEC which forced 
dramatic increases in the fuel 
budget on the USPS, one of the 
nation’s largest users of fuel. 

The whole operation was 
shrouded with the myth of “in- 
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dependence.” No independent firm 
is forced to retain unprofitable 
branches in remote areas, incur 
mandated minimum days to be 
open or set uniform rates. An ex- 
ample of the whole political 
domination is the ZIP +4 issue. A 
private corporation would be 
allowed to risk innovation. The 
USPS has Congress on its back on 
every step of the process. 

Other examples of dubious ar- 
tificial market conditions sought to 
be placed on the USPS for solely 
political reasons (which no private 
firm would be hampered with) in- 
clude—just since 1978: 

(a) Carter’s “Citizen’s Rate” for 
First-Class Mail. As this magazine 
reported at the time, “Certainly the 
proposed 13¢ Citizen’s Rate for 
First-Class Mail that Mr. Carter 
shoved down Mr. Bailar’s throat 
was not a business decision. It was 
a political sop.” 

(b) Then there are others which 
include (but are not limited to): 

H.R. 3183—to authorize “free” 
unrestricted citizen mailing of all 
letter mail to the President, Vice 
President and all members of Con- 
gress. 

H.R. 4761—force USPS to use 
Amtrak. 

H.R. 7225—mandate door 
delivery of mail to physically 
handicapped regardless of delivery 
system in place (i.e. rural pickup, 
cluster boxes, etc.). 

H.R. 2805—prohibition of using 
its own funds to implement or 
even advertise ZIP +4. 

H.R. 3255—permit non-profit 
health clinics receiving federal 
financial assistance to mail “free” 
of charge. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

Fortunately, none of the above 
legislation has passed to date. No 
one would expect Emery Air 
Freight or Federal Express to be 
forced to “compete” under similar 
rules (and threats of others) that 
the USPS routinely must handle, 
and, yes, amazingly master! 





The reason the...bill (U.S. S.B. 
1801) must be rejected outright 
(regardless of your favorable 
disposition to free market competi- 
tion) is that it is merely another ef- 
fort to hamper the USPS. The 
USPS has two competitive advan- 
tages at present: significant advan- 
tages at state/federal level and the 
Private Express Statutes. Elimi- 
nating one of these advantages 
without granting the [Postal Ser- 
vice] free-market discretion as to 
five-days-a-week delivery, closing 
some rural post offices, etc., is 
simply another nail in the coffin of 
an indispensable system of national 
commerce and unity. 


uture Optimism 
The future belongs to 

the well-managed, tech- 
nologies-proficient firms. As to the 
former, the USPS has a competi- 
tive advantage in the person of 
William Bolger (only second career 
postal employee to become 
Postmaster General). The late 
Washington Star put it best, 
“Bolger Has Generally Mastered 
the Mails.” 

As to technologically proficient, 
we shall see. However, I'm op- 
timistic about USPS’s future for 
the following reasons: 

1. The Electronic Computer 
Originated Mail Service designed 
to provide two-day First-Class 
Mail delivery of messages 
anywhere in the U.S. is in its in- 
fancy. However, it shows USPS is 
attempting to enter the electronic 
age in a manner which will still 
cover every ZIP Code (a service no 
competitor can match). 

2. The USPS's competitors have 
to date been few and each has 
been able to select a chosen (not 
mandated) market and pricing 
structure. However, the jury is still 
out on how well these firms will 
survive a shake-out as various 
other firms compete against them 
for their select segments, e.g., the 





potential of United Airlines going 
head-to-head with Federal Express. 

3. The USPS has significant tax 
advantages it can capitalize on. 
Further, subsidies will be forth- 
coming beyond a certain point— 

(a) some entity will still be need- 
ed to serve the national purpose in 
delivering the residue of hard-to- 
deliver mail private carriers shun; 
and 

(b) simply as a matter of na- 
tional defense. No private com- 
munications system reaches (or 
desires to reach) every hamlet of 
America. This reach isn’t merely a 
symbolic presence but affects na- 
tional security. Where does the 
government expect its men to 
register for the draft in 1982? What 
other institution could begin to 
take on a similar function? 

4. Telecommunications will be 
the basis of many business 
transactions and some personal 
transactions in the coming decade. 
However, much of this business 
will be in addition to and not 
merely replacement. This analogy 
is similar to the “cashless society” 
that never happened. Checks and 
plastic cards are very important, 
but cash is there, and if you 
believe the IRS bemoaning the 
“underground economy,” cash may 
be more important than ever 
before. Further, there will remain a 
market for “sight and feel” (e.g., 
all greeting cards), and such 
market cannot be served by a 
cathode ray tube. 

5. Finally, in the near term, elec- 
tronic systems will simply be too 
capital intensive for many small 
direct marketers and others not 
possessing the volume of sales to 
support the costs involved. These 
firms will remain customers—at 
least in the near term. 


There is a national necessity to 
preserve both the USPS and its 
private express monopoly. @ 


—Robert S. Posch 











KEEPING POSTED 


lanning to retire? You'll do yourself a favor if you submit 

your retirement application at least six weeks before you 
plan to leave the Postal Service. The advance notice allows 
time to verify all periods of civilian and military service, 
prepare post-retirement health and life insurance documents, 
and resolve any questions or problems. This preparation helps 
ensure that your application will contain the information 
necessary for speedy processing by the Office of Personnel 
Management. It’s a wise precaution if you want your first 
retirement check to arrive on schedule. 


newly developed training program for the employee and 

management representatives on local safety and health 
committees brought union leaders and USPS officials together 
in Washington, DC, April 20. 

Represented at the Headquarters meeting were the 
American Postal Workers Union, the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, the National Rural Letter Carriers Association, 
the Mail Handlers Union, the USPS regions and the Head- 
quarters Employee and Labor Relations Departments. 

Participants—on hand to review the training 
materials—heard Postmaster General William F. Bolger call 
for “‘a dynamic, constantly improving safety program that will 
have the commitment and cooperation of every member of 
the Postal Service.” 

Bolger said the training of local labor-management commit- 
tee members, which is scheduled to take place before Oc- 
tober, will play a vital part in the program. 

Established in installations of 50 or more employees, these 
committees were given an expanded role by the 1981 Na- 
tional Agreements between the USPS and postal unions. 
Among their new responsibilities are the review of safety and 
health suggestions, training records, reports of unsafe condi- 
tions or practices, and local safety and health rules. Commit- 
tee members will also help to identify unsafe work practices 
and assist in work-rule enforcement. 

Bolger said increased attention to safety in the past two 
years had already shown results. ‘““We should be especially 
pleased,” he said, “that, because of these efforts, many of our 
co-workers have been spared painful and needless injury.” 

He added: “‘To make these committees work, both manage- 
ment and labor at all levels must act responsibly and strive to 
create and sustain a climate of increased communication, 
mutual trust and improved understanding. If we are suc- 
cessful, and | am convinced we can be, the result will be a 
more positive attitude and approach on everyone's part—and 
an ever improving safety record.” 


iting below the belt.”” That’s the way Postmaster General 

William F. Bolger describes the Federal Express television 
commercial that shows two window clerks chatting about 
retirement and pointedly ignoring an Express Mail customer. 
One clerk keeps snapping, ‘We don't go there” and finally 
slams a window blind in the anxious mailer’s face. 

In a letter written April 30 to Federal Express President Fred 

Smith, the Postmaster General drew the offending ad to the 
attention of senior Federal Express management. “Considering 


the conversations we have had,” wrote the PMG, “‘! can't 
believe you condone a commercial that insults the integrity of 
some 670,000 postal employees, the overwhelming maiority of 
whom are diligent, courteous and efficient.” 

The Postal Service’s Express Mail Next Day service 
reaches more than 3,000 post offices in 1,200 cities around 
the country. Its new 2-Pound Pak travels from’ post office to 
addressee for $9.35 and if it’s not received by 3 p.m. the 
following day, customers can get a full refund. The post-office- 
to-post-office 2-Pound Pak costs only $5.85 and the money- 
back guarantee requires its arrival by 10 a.m. In other words, 
if you really, really need to get it there overnight, but want to 
save money, send it Express Mail. Express Mail, as postal 
advertisements say, ‘‘Makes you look good for less.” 

7 he Postal Service is helping employees to put the bite on 

careless dog and property owners. In fiscal year 1981, the 
USPS and employees recovered nearly $1.5 million in 
payments for lost work time, employee replacemerit costs, 
medical fees, and pain and suffering caused by negligence. 
Under an agreement reached in November 1980 with the 
Department of Labor, employees may now ask the Postal Ser- 
vice to represent them in seeking compensation from third 
parties for injuries such as falls or dog bites. Previously, 
employees and the Postal Service acted independentiy in try- 
ing to recover compensation and actual expenses. Richard 
Bauer, Injury Compensation program manager at Head- 
quarters, notes that holding third parties liable for payment en- 
courages them to correct situations that are a hazard to 
postal employees and the general public. 


he U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, DC, has upheid 
the Postal Service’s right to offer E-COM (Electronic Com- 
puter Originated Mail) service. On April 20 the court denied a 
Department of Justice petition—brought December 31—which 
sought to stop the USPS from continuing the service. 
The court's action is expected to encourage mailers to 
proceed with their plans to use E-COM service. 

Since its introduction January 4, E-COM has won en- 
thusiastic reviews from customers. They applaud its low cost 
(26 cents for one page, 31 cents for two) and speed. in most 
cases, users are getting one-day service, even in rural areas. 
Companies of virtually all sizes have used E-COM service to 
send announcements, newsletters, press releases, financial 
notices and general office correspondence. 

Much credit for the success of the service should go to the 
employees who staff the E-COM units in the 25 serving post 
offices, according to Alice K. Gordon, president of Business 
Corporation of America, of Belmont, MA, one of the carriers 
that transmit ECCOM messages. ‘The system is technologically 
superior and is staffed by totally dedicated employees,” 
she Says. 

With interest in E-COM service growing, you may find 
yourself getting inquiries from potential customers. You can 
help them and the USPS by putting the customers in touch 
with your supervisor, postmaster or Customer Services 
depart ment. 
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POSTAL PERSONALITIES 


Mary Layton 


a voice is speaking up for 
the Postal Service. Mary J. 
Layton joined the USPS May 1 as 
Assistant Postmaster General for 
Public and Employee Communica- 
tions. She succeeds Walter E. Duka 
who was appointed Assistant Post- 
master General for International 
Postal Affairs. 

Layton comes to the Postal Ser- 
vice after three years as a public af- 
fairs official at The Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey. Earlier 
she was director of public relations 
for the YWCA of New York City, and 
before that worked for Joseph A. 
Davis Consultants, Inc., in the 
development of a national media 
campaign on child abuse for the 
former U.S. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare. In a previous 
post, as associate director of the In- 
terracial Council for Business Oppor- 
tunity of New York, she adminis- 
tered business management training 
programs covering 40 courses. 

In addition, she has served as a 
consultant to Baruch College of the 
City University of New York, as ad- 
ministrator of the Harlem Center for 
Child Study, and as a special educa- 
tion teacher for emotionally disturbed 
and socially maladjusted children. 

Layton holds a bachelor of arts 





degree from Michigan State Universi- 
ty and a master of arts degree from 
New York University. 

In her new post she also will serve 
as a member of the USPS Executive 
Committee. 


T wo new members of the Postal 
Life Advisory Board are Linda 


Brown, a customer services represen- 


tative in Detroit, Ml, and Iris Ruiz, a 
distribution/window clerk in 
Homestead, FL, representing the 
Central and Southern Regions 
respectively. 

At 26, Linda Brown is a young 
woman on the move. In her eight 
years with the Detroit General Mail 
Facility, she has worked as a distribu- 
tion clerk, a ZMT operator, a PSDS 
technician and an industrial engineer- 
ing staff assistant. She also has been 
detailed briefly in customer services, 
quality control, and employee and 
labor relations. 

Brown has completed two PEDC 
management courses, holds a 
bachelor of science degree from 
Wayne State University and is now 
working toward a master’s degree in 
business administration. 

Last year, she became a customer 
services representative, the position 
she had been aiming for all along. 


Linda Brown 








For recreation, Brown plays tennis 
and racquetball, swims and goes 
horseback riding. She aiso has found 
time, as a member of the United 
Way speakers bureau representing 
three counties, to assist various 
businesses in getting their United 
Foundation Campaigns under way. 

Does this energetic person ever 
relax? ‘‘Yes,"’ she says, ‘‘l love to 
watch spectator sports and putter 
with ceramics.” 

Brown also cares for “lots and 
lots” of plants in the home she 
shares with her parents and three 
sisters. Her mother, incidentally, is 
the general accounting officer for the 
Detroit facility, and her younger 
sister, Sheryl, is a ZMT operator. 

Some people yearn to live in New 





Iris Ruiz 


York, but Iris Ruiz, who already lived 
there, wanted to leave. ‘‘| wanted a 
chance to move— to get out of the 
Bronx,”’ she says frankly. And, happi- 
ly for her and her son, a job transfer 
was their ticket to a new life in 
Homestead, FL. 

Ruiz came to New York City from 
Puerto Rico with her family when she 
was 12. ‘We didn’t have much 
money,’’ she says, ‘‘SO as soon as | 
was old enough | began working at 
many different jobs, mostly as a 
sales person, and finished high 
school at night.” 














A secretarial course at the 
Spanish-American Institute led to a 
job with the New York City Transit 
Authority, but she soon found a bet- 
ter paying job in a supermarket and 
stayed there eight years. Then, in 
1970, she joined the Postal Service 
as a distribution clerk at the Bronx 
General Post Office. 

Her opportunity to move came two 
years ago, after she had progressed 
to ZMT operator and then window 
services clerk. When Ruiz’ applica- 
tion was accepted for a position in 
the Homestead Post Office, she 
packed her belongings—“‘every stick 
of furniture’’-—and took up residence 
in Florida. 

Homestead is a medium sized 
associate office in the Miami Sec- 
tional Center. ‘We're located at the 
gateway to the Florida Keys,” says 
Postmaster Jane Waters, ‘‘and 
naturally we get lots of applications. 
We're very happy to have Iris—she’s 
an ideal employee. She has covered 
all the clerical positions and worked 
all the tours. Besides being willing 
and industrious, her sunny disposition 
makes her a joy to work with.”’ 





Back in the Bronx, Ruiz says, her 
home was “always filled with plants 
and flowers.’’ Now she is able to ex- 
pand that hobby outdoors. While her 
son, Ismael, attends college in 
Jacksonville, she contentedly grows 
roses in her own yard.@ 


e’s a grown-up now, but Bill 
Melton still likes toys—postal 
toys. 

After many years of collecting all 
kinds of relics, from bottles to radios, 
Melton began narrowing his interests. 
Now, he concentrates on toys, 
especially those with a postal theme. 

His interest is understandable, 
given that Melton has been a carrier 
for 22 years at the Shawnee Mission, 
KS, Post Office, is the son of a postal 
inspector and has an uncle who is 
also a Carrier 

Apparently, the postal theme has 
been popular with toy manufacturers, 
too. Melton possesses many vintage 
replicas of postal vehicles and letter 
carrier figures, some from foreign 


countries. And he reports that his col- 


lection is still growing. 
When a local bank asked to 
display some of his ioys during the 
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Christmas holidays, Melton included 
a few prized metal ones. Even as a 
child he appreciated their value. Dur- 
ing World War Ii, when metal was 
scarce, friends and relatives in Enid, 
OK, where he grew up, resurrected 
old playthings from storage for his 
amusement. It was then that his life- 
long fascination with old toys was 
born. 

“| scour the flea markets and an- 
tique shops in the Shawnee Mission 
area,”’ he says. “That way I've 
become acquainted with other collec- 
tors who will trade postal toys for 
Army toys.” 

Sometimes, though, Melton’s pros- 
pecting takes a while to pan out. For 
the past four years, he has been 
negotiating with another collector 
who has a 1927 Keystone mail truck 
the carrier would like to buy. “! think 
he’s holding on to the truck because 
his daughter has a mail plane to go 
with it. But he has told me if anything 
happens to him, | will have first crack 
at it. "a 
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